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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER, 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER; ESQ. 
No. XVIII. 


Mr. Saunver, 


WHEN I addressed you, on the subject of my 
son’s conduct, it was only the hope that your re- 
marks, on the particular object of my complaint, 
would effect a reform in Ais manners, and not, I 
assure you, with any design to draw your atten- 
tion to a “ certain anonymous club,” which, without 
my previous information, you must have known 
existed in this city. 

After this assurance, permit me, sir, through 
the medium of your paper, to offer any apology, 
which the club, as a body, or its members indivi- 
dually, may think necessary, for the improper epi- 
thet, which I so injudiciously applied to this asso- 
ciation. It was never my wish to hold a contro- 
versy with any one, more especially with a gentle- 
man, whose superior literature will undoubtedly 
place me in a ridiculous point of view; but my 
pride, as a mother, not as a writer, calls for some 
kind of reply to your “ very respectable male cor- 
respondent, who appears in the front page of No. 
i7,” to reproach me with having brought to public 
notice the Tuesday’s club, of which he is a worthy 
member. 

To the first charge of this anonymous defender 
of the anonymous excellence of the anonymous club, 
I can truly answer, that my letter did not arise 
from the malignant desire of introducing to public 
criticism a secret associations This club has been 
known for some months past; and it appears to 
me childish to have imagined it could have re- 
mained otherwise, when it was composed of giddy, 
gay, gallant, young men, and assembled at the same 
place, to which * illiberal o/d men’ have so long 
been in the habit of resorting at the midnight, to 
seek their “ erring sons."’ With these advan- 
tages, the ‘ frivolous tittle tattle of idle women” 
was not necessary to give it publicity, and no one 
will reasonably, imagine this could have been the 
object of my letter, which their own imprudence 
long since effected.  Secresy is a standing rule 
upon the members,”’ but, vice versa, the members 
cannot all stand upon it, for it has frequently been 
broken, with the greatest caution. 

Having thus explained the real causes of this 
club’s being kuown, I hope that, in the mind of 
every candid member, | may be exempt from a 
suspicion of malice, towards a set of * harmless. 
inoffensive, modest” creatures, who, are strictly so 
I believe; for, amidst the. conviviality of their 
Mectings, when the strength of their arm shall be 
overcome by long watching and teasting, whom 
Can they harm! Shut up ina retired ciub-room, 
Whom can they offend? When, they so carefully 
Conceal the benevelent. purposes of their associa- 
tion froin the scrutiny of txe world, and doom 
their virtues to obscurity, who will say they are 








not modest? And will it be treason to add, that, 
with the attributes which their honourable member 
claims, they must be pretty boys? I recal the 
epithet “ intolerable.”” It was not applied with 
propriety, inasmuch as this age is particularly 
prone to tolerating all associations of this kind, 
where the feast supplies the place of reason, the 
soul plays leo, the brightest genius swims in 
claret, and the worthiest fellow is he, who hails 
the first blush of Aurora with another bumper. 


In spite of the facts, which your correspondent 
brings to prove, that my son did not contraet any 
of his bad habits at that club, I will, upon the fol- 
lowing grounds, maintain my first assertion. That 
a change has taken place is evident, beyond con- 
troversy ; and to what can it so reasonably be im- 
puted, as to his intercourse with young men, whose 
fortunes give them an elevation in life, far beyond 
that to which the savings of my economy could 
entitle him? It is not extraordinary, that, being 
flattered by the notice of his superiors, his vanity 
should be excited, and suddenly become the pro- 
minent feature in his character. This is the 
grand source from which flows the abundance of 
mv son’s failings, and this he. never possessed 
to so censurable a degree, until he was enrolled a 
member of the anonymous club. I am, therefore, 
excusable for annexing some blame to this body, 
whose honourable attentions have made my poor 
boy think himself as much above his parents in 
mental qualifications, as some of his associates 
are superior to him, in other respects. 

He has undoubted!y acquired all his indepen. 
dence and fastidiousness from that association, but 
how far the club has enforced rules to promote 
such worthiness, [| am not at liberty to say; they 
are qualities, however, with which I wouid dispense 
in the character of my son. To be treated with 
reserve, is doubly mortifying from a child, with 
whom I have hithertu enjoyed that enviable free- 
dom of communication, ** where thought’s unfet- 
ter’d, and where fancy’s free.’’ It was my 


yr 
* Delightful task, to rear the tender thought, 


To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 
And fix the generous purpose in the glowing breast.” 


It was my sublimer satisfaction to reap the 
fruits of my labour, in an attachment, which was 
of a more exalted kind than merely filial grati- 
tude. I was his chosen friend; my bosom was 
the sanctuary, wherein his care and pain were 
a sacred deposit. It has ulso been my misfortune, 
Mr. Saunter, to outlive my son’s confidence in my 
ailection. 

But to return to the club. My son has mentioned 
his desire to introduce a taste for music into their as- 
sociation, and vainly imagines, by practice, to attain 
to that degree of excellence in singing, which’ will 
ensure to him great eneomiums, for adding so 
agreeable an‘amusement to their present lists. As 
to the scribbling of verses, it was only mentioned 
in order to give you a more perfect idea of the 
manner in which he trifled away his time, and not 
as a just and soie cause of complaint. Therefore 
I shall say nething further oa the subject of this 





genteel accomplishment, only that I did not thing the 
anonymous club wrote poetry for the Port Folio« 

Having now arrived at that part of your last 
paper, which most particularly appears to refer to 
my life and writings, I shall take the liberty te 
observe upon the injustice of your correspondent’s 
satire. The “ ostentation of needless learning,” I 
cannot be charged with, for I never pretended to 
classical correctness, or any acquaintance with 
Greek or Roman authors. The mere transcrib- 
ing Latin sentences, which I frequently bear re~ 
peated, is no proof that I am a scholar. My not 
being so is a deficiency, for which thg governors 
of my education are responsible, but which, at the 
same time, should shield me from sarcastic ani- 
madversion. For the very elegant and /idera/ trans- 
lation of non decet te rixari, which your correspond- 
ent has given us, I ought tobe very much obliged, as 
itis very much in point to prove, that itis a funda- 
mental regulation of the club, to do nothing to 
inspire filial ingratitude or disrespect. If the as- 
surance, that the “ serious advice of parents is down- 
right scolding and brawling,” and that young 
gentlemen, who do not “ retort the tart reply,” are 
admirable for moderation and forbearance, is pub- 
licly and respectfully made, give me leave to ask, 
what is the standard of filial disrespect? 

I am happy to find, Mr. Saunter, that you do 
not intend to proclaim in behalf of the Tuesday’s 
club. And I do not know what could possibly 
justify our vindication of their meetings, since their 
sociability never extends beyond their club-room, 
and all female parties of every kind must yield to 
this association, where our “ warm admirers and 
passionate lovers, individually and collectively,” 
lampoon us in heavy prose or duller poetry, and 
every gazette in town teems with our failings, 
which are exaggerated by the ravings of disap- 
pointed passion. Our anonymous friends, therefore, 
need not arrogate to themselves greater praise, 
on account of excessive admiration of our sex, for 
they have all exclaimed, 


If to their share some aoble virtues fall, 
Within this club-room we forget them all, 


M. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 


IN AMERICA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW.’ 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
(CON TINUED.) 


CHAP. Il. 
Importance of the origin, proved by reasoning a priori” 


FROM whom then do the Americans descend? 
But perhaps it will be asked, why inferences of 
the qualitics of the children are drawn from the 
character of the fathers? Has not Helvetius proved, 
that education, that is to say circumstances, in 
the most extensive sense of the word, form en- 
tirely the character of the man? Is not the opi- 
uion, that the qualitics of the parent are propa- 
gated, an unphilosophic idea, which would sane 








tion, for instance, the vain pretensions of the 
nobility? Ibeg to be allowed here to explain my 
icleaSe 


‘That, in general, children resemble their pa- 
rents, no one, who considers the usual resemblance 
between them in external appearance, can deny. 
Whence would else proceed the characteristic 
features, which distinguish every pcople from other 
nations? Who cannot easily recoguize a Jew! 
Who could mistake a Frenchman for an English- 
man? And, from the resemblance of external or- 
tanization,is there no analogical inference of the 
internal structure or composition of the mind to 
be drawn? Very strong reasous might be urged 
to prove, that the organization, or the configura- 
tion of parts, proceeding from cach other, fixes 
the internal elements of the human form, or the 
character of what is called the soul Even the 
idea of a breath, a wind, « thin cloud, or an airy 
form, containing a living being, in which the faucy 
forms an image of a simple soul, has extension, 
Le that form ever so incomplete; and, therefore, 
souls without form, or beings ultogether simple, 
of which no image can be conceived, are a modern 
discovery, and were wholly unknown to the 
ancicnts*. This opinion is grounded upon the 
pre-supposition, that every extended thing consists 
of parts, and that every thing, consisting of parts, 
is subject to destruction, or will be annihilated 
Ly a dissolution of the partst. But, as the soul is 
iinmortal, it must be a simple being. It is like- 
wise indebted for its existence, for the following 





* « Thales, the Milesian, said, that water was the prin- 
ciple of ali things, and God the intelligence, who formed 
every thing with water. But why unite the one with the 
other, if mind can exist without a body? Anaximander 
believed the gods were innumera’sle worlds ; but how can 
we believe in any ether than an eternal God? Anaximenes 
maiutained, that air is god: but, as air has no form, how 
can it. be God, since God must have a very beautiful form ? 
Anaxagoras was the first, who maintained, that the erder of 
the universe must be ascribed to the wisdom and power of 
an infinite spirit. This philosopher would not admit, that 
the spirit could be clothed with a body. But it appears to 
me (Cicero), that our understanding can form no idea of a 
pure and simple spirit, unless we add something to make ita 
sensible being. Pythagoras believes God to be a soul, spread 
over every being in nature, and that human souls are parts 
extracted from it; so that when these souls are severed from 
him, God must be torn to pieces; and when they suffer, as is 
the case with most of them, God mast suffer in a part of 
him too. Besides, if the mind of man were God, why should 
it not be omniscient? Lastly, if this God were nothing 
but a soul, in what manner could he unite himself to tue 
world? Xenepbon says, that God is an infinire whole, and 
he alds, an intelligence. As to the intelligence, it is an 
error, which he commits in common with the others; but 
he js yet more censurable, when he maintains, that infi naty 
is capable of sensation, and that any thing can be added to 
it. Parmonides has imagined something like a crown; a 
»adiant circle, which he calls God. But where can he find 
tiie divine form in his circle? and what probability is there 
that’it shouid contain life? Democritus assigns the divine 
attributes to the images, which make an impression upon 
us, aud to nature, which imparts these images to us. /ato 
says, in his Zimaews, that the father of the world cannot be 
wamed; and, in his book concerning the laws, that it is not 
proper to inquire what God is. When he says that God has 
no body, he talks of-a being not to be conceived; a beiug 
without sensation, without wisdom, without enjoyment, ail 
which are essential attributes of the Gods. We likewise 
says, im the Timaeus, and in the treatise concerning the 
baws) thatthe world, the heavens, the stars, the earth, are 
God. These opinions, coliectively considered, are contra- 
dctory; aud separately examined, are evidently false.’’..... 
‘lus we see, that Cicero holds the idea of a soul, without 
vrm, for anabsurdity. (Cicero de natura Deorum.) 
‘+ Nothing is more evident, than that every thought and 
every propensity is infinitely divisible, as much as every 
line or every point of matter; and itis evident, that a man 
is wise, in propertion as his thoughts are divisible. The 
botanist sees an infinite variety of things in a plant, which, 
to a common eye, appears only as a single obscure object. 
Whence proceeds the superiority of the profoundly learned 
ever the superficial, but from this,....that the latter deal in 
generalities, and the former in particulars; for the gene- 
rality contains an intinity of particulars: profound thinkers, 


Gerefoie, have innumecabd:c ideas, where the superficial | 
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short way of coming to a conclusion:....Matter is 


extended, and, therefore, every thing extended is 
matter; the soul is not matter, therefore is not ex- 
tended. Without further remarks upom=such 
conclusions, I may be permitted to request, the 
partizans of the doctrine ‘of thinking Monades, or 
simple souls without form, to make it intelligible 
to us, by ncans of what points of operation, a sim- 
ple soul can affect an extended body ? and, conse- 
quently, how the Deity, who, according to their 
system, must be a simple soul too, can act upon 
matter! further, how it happens, that this simple 
substance without form, can enly think ideas that 
have forms! for the understanding can exhibit 
abstractions only under the-tmage of a subjective 
form ; and lastly, what becomes of this being with- 
out form (for all predicates are grounded upon the 
modification of forms) inthe future life? It has a con- 
tinued consciousness of thinking, answer the moral- 
ists. How! It thinks without the organs of thought! 
It were really to be wished that these. gentlemen 
would render intelligible to us the secret of think- 
ing without brains! as this simple soul sensa- 
tion toe, without the organs of sense? does it hear 
without ears, see without eyes, &c.? © The thing 


has indeed not been carried to such a pitch of 


nonsense. ‘The poor, unfortunate, simple soul! has 
been deprived, for a whole tedious eternity, of all 
sensation, and doomed to everlasting plodding... 
forsooth, no enviable condition! I believe the most 
of these poor simple souls, would prefer annihila 
tion. These same gentlemen urge lastly, thatthe 
soul is more perfect than the body; but to possess 
organs is more perfect than to be deprived of them. 
Nay, without form, there can be no perfection, 
since it consists in unity and variety, or the con- 
currence of separate co-existing parts to the same 
purpose. 

This absurd and senseless existence of a being 
without form, through all eternity, and, on the 
other hand, the incapacity of sensitive men. to 
comprehend an existence in any other than the 
material body, which we have in this world, has 
introduced among Christians the monstrous doc- 
trine, for which we can never sufficiently blush, 
and of which there is not a word in the holy scrip- 
tures, of the resurrection and re-union of this dust- 
reduced body with the soul, which, in the interval, 
has been no one knows w::ere! and continued to 
exist, no one knows how! of a ridiculous last day, 
for which we wait, probably as much in vain as the 
Jews for their Messiah: 
praised, I have no occasion to contend against such 
a shameful aberration of the human mind, since, 
in this enlightened age, orthodox christianity so 
called, is either altogether annihilated, or at least 
so modified in the heads of inen, that it may be 
said no longer to exist. 

The same causes have produced among the pire 
deists so called, or natural spiritualists, an opi- 
nion, which might also furnish us some merri- 
ment; but as the follewers of natural religion are 
philosophers, such a jest would be highly pre- 
sumptuous. And as we can here make a very 
proper application of a common proverb, which 
tells us of the danger, which attends the distur- 
bance of an hornet’s nest, I shall only, with an 
holy fear of offending the glory of such great men, 
venture, with deep humility toexpress some timid 
doubts against the oracular sentences of such ex- 
alted intelligences. ‘The deists then believe part- 
ly in a transmigration of souls from one planet to 
another. ‘Thus a soul, which death has delivered 
from the shackles of the body here on earth, travels 
to Jupiter, or to another planet, where a greater 





have but one. Every divided thing is not, on that account, 
more simple, but by so much the more divisible, or com- 
plicated, as the thing divided and again divided, in the same 
proportion approaches to infinity. 


However, heaven be 





degree of perfection prevails, there to animate ano. 
ther body. ‘This isthe lot of gucd souls; the baq 
therefore must, I suppose, be degraded to still more 
imperfect stations than our earth. It might, in. 
deed, be questioned, why all those pleasant excur. 
sicns through the universe happen exactly to be. 
gin from our earth?! for no one here, as far as ] 
know, remembers having dwelt in another planet, 
at least I have not yet met with a man pretending 
to have been a burgomaster in the moon, or an en. 
sign in Jupiter. The excursive gentlemen yil] 
perhaps answer, it is because our planet is at the 
lowest station; the very worst of all bad planets, 
Iimiust here honestly acknowledge, that they have 
substantial grounds to maintain this opinion; that 
such are really the appearances, and that probably 
the result of my researches concerning the Ame. 
vicans will not contradict them. But then we 
should rot knew where to banish the wicked souls; 
for if they should be transperted to more perfect 
planets, they would be rewarded instead of the pu. 
nishment which they deserve. “ Where then is our 
poetical justice? And that worse planets than our 
earth should exist, is truly hard to believe. Why 
then cannot these souls animate other souls in 
their own planet? Are not those worlds, after all, 
material as well as the earth?» But in that ‘ase 
the ascension of matter to higher steps of perfec. 
tion falls tothe ground. And if a soul cannot ex. 
ist without a material body, what body has the 
Deity? This pilgrimage of souls, thererore, ig 
liable to numerous objections. 
These absurdities, all. which originate in the 
idea of souls without form, have very much in 
creased the numbers of the materialists. But an 
hypothesis, which should represent the soul as 
an existing spirit in a perfect human form peérvad- 
ing the body, which internal man acts upon the 
external man or body, as a cause upon its effect, 
would, as I believe, after an impartial consideration 
of the arguments for and against it, perhaps with- 
stand all the attacks ot the materialists. The in- 
ference of causes from their effects, makes it ne 
cessary to ascribe to this spiritual substance such 
a velocity, as not to admit of space, but that it exe 
ists in space without space: the materialists thems 
selves must allow this; since for thoughts and de. 
sires there is no such thing as space. Lastly, the 
tenuity of this spiritual matter may qualify it pecue 
liarly for eternal duration. I make use of the. 
word matter, because I speak of something form- 
ed, which at this day can be conceived only of 
matter. But it is by no means a contradiction td 
consider spiritual matter as formed, and of course 
extended, and yet to say it is without space; for 
every difficulty disappears, if we assume that the 
volatility or inherent activity of this matter is the 
cause that there exists for itno measurable exten- 
sion, but only an immeasurable one, or the appear- 
ance of space, which may be expressed: by: saying 
it is a space without space. a Bay 
_ Further, these appearances of proximity and 
distance among spiritual substances, must be de- 
termined by other causes than the distances in 
the material world, which I will call the natural 
world: and these causes can be no other than the 
afiinity of inclinations and thoughts, or sympathe- 
tic attractions, which, like the attractive or repul- 
Sive power proceeding from the sunj in the natural 
world, probably preserve all things in the spiritual 
world in order. Bt | 
This spiritual man dwelling in'the body éould 
itself only be a sheltering form of the life flowing 
from the single self-existent being, and this source 
of all life is the Deity. Who can beso mad as to 
maintain that the souls of men have life in them- 
selves! In that case they would be God. The 


difference between one mind and another can be 
explained only by the variety of their sheltering 
forms. The light of the’ sun is unchangeable. 
he different organization of the thorn-bush avd 
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the vine-shrub is the occasion whence the warmth 


lants such different effects. 

Who can then well deny that the minds of chil- 
dren, that is, their understanding and will, must 
resemble those of their parents, and especiaHy of 
the father, since the organization of the internal 
man determines the character of the understand- 
ing, and the tendency of the will? For the most 
probable theory of generation, and the most con- 
genial to an enlightened understanding teaches us, 
that the soul, that is, the innermost rudiments of 
the human form, is wholly contained in the seed of 
the father, and that this soul clothes itself im the 
mother’s womb with a body resembling him. In 


truth, the man is the active, and the woman the’ 


passive cause of propagation, and the active prin- 
ciple can alone reasonably be supposed to have the 
seed in itself. 

This innate property of cbildren, descending 
from the parents, which is sufficiently corroborat- 
ed by the generally prevailing resemblance of in- 


clinations between them, is the true idea of origi- | 


pal sin. This doctrine of original sin, which has 
hitherto been an object of derision to all thinking 
men, because it has been wholly disigured by the 
christians, is like other dogmas contained in their 
holy books, not only perfectly adapted to an under- 
standing enlightened by philosophy, but it is abso- 
lutely necessary to adopt it. ‘That by a certain 
Adam's having eaten an apple, all his posterity were 
damned, is nonsense; and who:can avoid perceiv- 
ing here an allegory? But that the faults and ill 
desires of their parents descend to the children, and 
that this evil, if not broken down, increases conti- 
nually to the third and fourth generation, atid of 
course that the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children, as the bible says, is what all experi- 
ence confirms, and what I think I have brought 
strong proofs to demonstrate. 3 

To the objection above-mentioned ; that the idle 
pride of nobility, and the unjust prejudices against 
the children of vicious parents, would be confirmed 
by this doctrine of the propagation of qualities, 
this system of pure and impure racés, it is neces- 
sary, so far as relates to the nobility, to say only ‘a 
few wordse What sort of men were the first no- 
bles? who confers nobility? and by what means 
is it preserved? and if there are families, 
which descend from great men, and have pro- 
duced a long serics of them, it would still be ne- 
cessary to prove that the mothers all possessed the 
virtue of chastity, which, as.is well-known, has 
long since grown to be a rather scarce article. 
Now for the unjust prejudices against the children 
of vicious parents. 

The inclinations of the children resemble those 
of the parents: but man is endowed with liberty, 
that is, he has in himself the power, to constitute, 
to change, and altogether to transform into their 
opposites, these inclinations, which are called the 
character. This operation is performed by the 
understanding, or by truths, which have their seat 
init. This, in the holy books of the christians, is 
called the new birth, of which however these, who 
at this day are called orthodox christians, carry 
about with them very extravagant ideas, and which 
the others therefore totally reject. This new birth 
takes place by means of a strugele of the under- 
standing or internal man, against the evil propen- 
tities or desires, against the external sensuality or 


the external man, in which external principle the 


hereditary evil, or original sin exists; or rather it 
Consists properly in the dominion of the sensual 
over the rational principle. 

This struggle between truth and error, between 


a Yittue and vice, between reason and sensuality, be- 


tween the internal and the external man, is what 
the christian system calls témptation. He that 
laks in the contest becomes the slave of vice or of 
is desires; he that conquers, obtains dominion 
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‘ over the inherited evil, and over the active evil 
and the light of the sun produces upon the two | 


proceeding from this inherited tendency of the 
soul, and attains first thereby moral liberty. This 
internal warfare against evil is not indeed main- 
tained by ourown weapons. The goodness, which 
by truth contends against evror and evil, flows 
from the source of all truth and goodness, from 
the moral sun, or the Godhead, as light and heat 
flows from the material sun upon the sheltering 
forms; and man is such a receiving form. 

The necessity of such an influence maintained 
at first, as I think, by Descartes, but now generally 
denied, might be supported by strong proofs; but 
this is not the place for them. It may be seen, 
however, that the doctrines of the christian reli- 
gion are susceptible of a rational explanation, of 
which, what is here said of original sin, the new 
birth, and temptation, may serve as an example. 

This tranformation of the natural man (I call 
the hereditary inclinations the natural man) into 
a spiritual man (reason, or the wisdom and know- 
ledge flowing from it I call the spiritual, man), or 
this new birth, can only be effected by the inter- 
vention of circumstances so various, that they 
cannot all be here mentioned. As therefore the cir- 
cumstances, in which a man has been placed can- 
not possibly be known, a prejudice against the son 
of vicious parents is unjust, though certainly an 
higher degree of suspicion and distrust against 
him, atleast until a close knowledge of his charac- 
ter be obtained; than against a descendant from a 
good family, is perfectly conformable to the dic- 
tates of prudence. 

Among the circumstances, which contribute to 
the formation of the moral man, education and ex- 
ample are certainly of the highest importance. 
But what an education, if it be at home, and what 
an example do bad parents give to their children? 
The importance ofthis effective cause is, however, 
so generally acknowledged, and so fully appreci- 
ated, that I have occasion barely to mention it, 
whereas the internal organization of man, its pro- 
pagation from father to son, and its importance in 
deciding the character, is either controverted, or 
altozether unknown, and therefore the subject of 
which I am to treat, required that I should support 
it by argument. 

As, therefore, in the case of an individual, whose 
father is known, the next question would be, 
whether he is regenerated, inquiries concerning a 
a nation, after their forefathers have been the sub- 
ject of consideration, must have for their object 
the illustration of circumstances, inasmuch as they 
may have tended or not to effect the regeneration 
of succeeding generations; in order to ascertain 
the result of which, the confirmation or refutation 
is afterwards to be drawn from history. 


CHAP. ITI. 


Orizin of the Americanss..New-England mene 
Irishmen. 


AFTER this introductory discussion, which, on 
account of the importance, in my estimation, of 
descent, though somewhat long, was, in my opi- 
nion, to the purpose, [ now repeat the question, 
from whom do the Americans descend? 

The New-England-men, who, with their colonies 
in Pennsylvania, on the Ohio, and in the southern 
states (North-Cxrolina), comprize perhaps a fourth 
part of the whole population, are, as is well-known, 
the descendants of those rigorous presbyterians, 
puritans, independents, quakers, and other fana- 
tical sects, who, under the government of the 
Stuarts, as oppressed non-conformists, carried with 
them, to these cold and barren shores of that part 
of America, which they called New-England, that 
hatred against kingly power, as the government 
by which they had been persecuted, which, though 
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weakened, continued among their posietity, and 
was perhaps, in our days, the cause of the Ame- 
rican revolution. Toleration was sot the virtue 
of these splenetic enthusiasts, although themselves 
the victims of intolerance; for the reigning pres- 
byterians in the colony of Massachusetts banished 
the weaker quakers and anabaptists, who, there- 
fore, fled to Rhode-Island, and there founded a 
colony. ‘There could be nothing amiable in these 
crabbed hypocrites, for they doomed to capital pu- 
nishment those, who should dance on a Sunday. 
Stern, hypocritical manners, calculated to gratify, 
under the cloak of rigour, the ruling passion of 
cold hearts, self-interest, and even deceit, if ne- 
cessary, seems to have been a_ characteristic 
feature of these men, and indeed followed from 
their religious principles. It is well ascertained, 
that they belonged, for the most part, to the lower 
class of the people in England and Scotland, and 
probably a great number of them were tradesmen. 
Every one, who knows that mankind most vehe- 
mently desire what they do not possess, will ac- 
knowledge, that, in general, the external splendour 
of wealth dazzles the poor, more than those, whe 
are rendered, by the enjoyment of riches, more 
indifferent te them. Yet the New-Englanders 
may boast of the most honourable descent of any 
among the Americans; for they maiytain, that 
they never admitted among them transported male- 
factors. They have likewise always possessed the 
most political information. Without them, no 
revolution could have taken place; and they make 
more account of education than the other Ameri- 
cans. It will, however, be seen in the sequel, 
that they have more degenerated from the energy 
of their fathers than might be expected. 

As for the virtuous ladies from Bridewell, and 
the gentlemen from Newgate, and other prisons, 
with whom the shores of Virginia, Maryland, Ca- 
rolina, &c. were endowed, no very respectable 
progeny can be expected from them. The pre- 
tence that it became necessary to hang almost all 
those felons, thus transported from England, is 
scarcely credible, when we consider how large 
their numbers were; and that, when the means 
of subsistence become easier, the practice of the 
crimes, which are punished with hanging, grows 
less frequent, even when they remain lurking in 
the mind; and further, that, in America, hanging, 
and in general the punishment of offenders is ex. 
tremely rare, whether from mutual indulgence, or 
from the principle of the common proverb, “ live, 
and let others live.” But, perhaps, in those times, 
the laws were more severe, and the art of living im 
society, in such an accommodating manner, was 
not se well understood*. 

The lower classes of people have always poured 
forth in streams from Ireland to America, and I 
believe half of all the colonists are either Irishmen, 
or descendants from them. What the character 
of these people is, is well known in Europe. They 
are coarse barbarians, of whom a degree of cruelty 
scems to be an innate property, and whom a super- 
stitinus religion, whose priests absolve crimes, 
renders yet more wicked. ‘Their poverty, which 
is indescribable, proceeds chicily from the op- 
pression of the feudal system, and is the most ef; 
fective cause of the absence among them of that, 
which might, in an extensive sense, be called a 
moral education. Notwithstanding the gross ig- 
norance of these barbarians, they are cunning 
enough for deception, and ingenious to the ut.uost, 
for knavish tricks. It seems to be a faculty born 
with them. [hey are especially addicted to two 
vices....filthiness and drunkenness. Their fair sex 
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* An American will here accuse me of being dissatisfied » 
with judicial proceedings in Ameriga, because they do not, 
upon all occasions, hang and break on the wheel, Rut | 
write only for those, who can read- , 
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add to all these cleanly habits, the agreeable prac- 
tice of smoking tobacco, which the men do not 
follow. ‘That they are dirty, follows of course. 
They are also given to prostitution. An English- 
man gave orders, in his will, that his Irish boors 
should have, at his funeral, as much corn-brandy, 
which they call whisky or usquebah, as they could 
drink; and that knives should, at the same time, 
be distributed among them, as he was sure that 
these creatures, in the rage of drunkenness, would 
cut one another’s throats, which he thought a de- 
sirable circumstance. Such then isthe character, 
befitting the major part of the progenitors of the 
North-Americen republicans. 

Of the well educated class of Irishmen, a nation 
which has recently made such glorious progress, 
shewn such admirable talents, and furnished their 
neighbour, Britain, with great men, whom she has 
uppropriated to herself, here and there one has 
likewise found his way te America. One of them 
has made the Americans acquainted with their 
own country, by a geographical dictionary, inti- 
tuled, Lhe Gaseteer of the United States. His name 
is Scott; and there is no doubt but the American 
nation will have, in Germany, the credit of his 
celebrated work. In general, however, it is only 
the dregs of the Irish people, who emigrate to 
America, and what I have said above is unfortu- 
nately but too applicable to them. It must, how- 
ever, be observed, that they cannot, in general, be 
accused of coarse manners; I have found them, on 
the contrary, for the most part civil: it is, in 
truth, the civility of a knave, willing to over-reach 
you. Rae: 
(To be continued. ) 


MISCELLANY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS, 


PROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE, 


IMITATORES SERVUM PECUS. 


I SOMETIMES relax among books, as well as 
men. After reading my accustomed portion of 
the sacred scriptures the last evening, I caught up 
a volume of Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
Son. ‘The venerable volume I had laid by, is gene- 
rally the last I take in hand, previous to my repose ; 
but the courtly pages lay so temptingly by me, 
and....perhaps I had better confess the truth.... 
some passages in the divine writings demanded'so 
serious a consideration, that I resolved to think on 
those things, at some more “convenient season,”’ 
and to amuse and divert myself from the melan- 
choly which was pervading me, by the elegant in- 
structions of his lordship. Herre I was sure, at 
least, that if my heart was not cheered, my con- 
science would not be weunded. 

Perusing the sacred and profane writers, in the 
same hours of retirement, gave rise to the follow- 
ing reflections 

UPON PROVERBS, 

It is astonishing to reflect, how those pithy 
adages and brief sentences, which convey instruc- 
tion te all conditions of men, in all circumstances 
ef life, with such force and precision, which were 
so long the boast of the ancient sages, and the 
glory of men of wit and learning, should have so 
undeservedly fallen into disuse, been restrained to 
the pulpit, or degraded into the conversation of the 
illiterate. But, alas! even learning has its fashions, 
and, like other fashions of this world, they pass 
suddenly away; for those excellent wise sayings, 
which were the perfection of eastern literature, 
and the pride of the Grecian porticoes, of which 
kings were emulous to be esteemed authors, and 
which philgsophers viewed as their brightest 
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wreaths of immortality, are become like a garment, 





which 1s * waxen old.” 

The misfortune of proverbs has been, that, from 
their obvious utility, they have been rendered 
common, and being once common, they have be- 
come contemptible. ‘The wisest of the moderns, 
however, for many centuries, imitated, although 
they have never equalled, the more nervous an- 
cients, in the use of adages and maxims. We 
find them scattered profusely in the writings of 
the christian fathers, and every where adorning 
the pages of the philosopher; nor is it indeed unti! 
near a century past, that they have fallen so gene- 
rally into disrepute. At present, the polite and 
learned, of all countries, seem combined against 
them; and the Jate earl of Chesterfield, who has 
analyzed politeness, and reduced good manners to 
a system, it is supposed has given them their fatal 
stroke, by noticing the entire disuse of them, as 
one principal criterion of polite conversation. 
But, if we of this age have indeed polished our 
style, by their disuse, I fear we have purchased the 
ornamental, at the expense of the useful; and Iam 
apprehensive the noble author has, in this senti- 
ment, evidenced rather a sickly than a refined taste. 

If to express much in the fewest words, and 
those the most happily chosen, be the perfection, as 
indeed it is the modern definition of fine writing, 
what literary composition shall compare with the 
proverbial? It is not a little curious to observe, 
that the whole of this graceful writer’s directions 
for his son’s conduct in life, which are truly 
valuable, is but a commentary upon the proverbial 
sayings of the inspired writers. His modish dis- 
ciple does not consider, that, whilst he is assidu- 
ously pursuing his lordship’s directions, he is often 
rigidly obeying the wise admonitions of the son of 
Sirach. I contend, that the wisdom of Lord Ches- 
terfield is the wisdom of Solomon, and his senten- 
tious associates. Let his admirers seek a better 
origin for his follies, his frivolities, and duplicity. 
The only difference between the inspired penmen 
and his lordship, as to the truly valuable, is, that 
they give us at once, in their proverbial saying, 
the very essence of those sweets, which he presents 
us, diffused in copious baskets of flowers. 

Does his lordship recommend a strict atten- 
tion to instruction, and enforce his advice with 
examples of the uncourtly carriage of those, who 
neglectit? Does he spend pages to elucidate this? 
With what brevity has the proverb said, ages be- 
fore, Whoso loveth instruction loveth knowledge, but he 
that hateth reproof is BRUTISH. 


Does he recommend the Suaviter in modo, the 
gentle way of effecting a purpose, or procuring 
friends? Has not the wise man taught us, that 
“ Sweet language will multiply friends, and a fair 
speaking tongue will encrease kind greeting:’’ and in 
the more familiar adage, “ Soft words turn away 
wrath?” : 


Has he advised his son to associate with persons, 
older than himself? Stand in the multitude of the 
ELDERS,” says the proverb, “ and cleave unto him, 
who is wise.”” Does he recommend reserve and 
secrecy, in matters of importance, necessary to be 
concealed? The Solomon of ancient times has 
said, ** Open not thy heart to every man, lest he requite 
thee with a shrewd turn ;” and “ A fool uttereth ail 
his mind, but a wise man keepeth in till arter- 
WARDS.” 


Does his lordship caution his son against trust- 
ing a man, with whom he has once been at vari- 
ance? The proverb has before cautioned us, 
«© Never trust thine enemy, for, like as iron rusteth, so 
is his wickedness.” 


Has he at large recommended a certain regular, 
systematic mode of doing business to eilect, and 
instanced very great men, who, with a life of fa- 
tigue, for want of attention to this mode, have 





brought little to pass? . We read that “ Lhere is | 


one that laboureth, and taketh pains, and maketh haste, 
out is so much more behind.” 

Does he impose upon his son diligence in his 
political concerns, as a sure step to court prefers 
ment! The proverb says, * Seest thou a mon dili 
gent in his business, he shall stand before kings.” 

Nor are the proverbs less, the text of his lord. 
ship’s directions, in those things, which more 
particularly concern the welfare of the body. Does 
he warn him of intemperance, as the sure destroyer 
of health?) Are we not warned in the Proverbs, 
that “ Wine is a mocker, strong drink is ragings and 
whoso is deceived thereby is not wise 2”’ and * Be not 
insatiable in any dainty thing, nor too greedy upon 
meats, for excess of meat bringeth forth sickness, and 
surfeiting will turn into choler 2”? Nor these lesser 
instructions, which relate to his son’s conduct in 
company. Is the youth cautioned of the folly of 
tedious and unseasonable stories? The proverb 
says, “ An unseasonable tale shall always be in the 
mouth of fools.” 

Is the young gentleman guarded, against bois- 
terous laughter? is he directed by the courtly pa- 


rent merely to dimple his features into a smile of, 


complacency! Even for this he is. indebted to the 


proverb, which says, “ 4 fool lifteth up his voice with, 


laughter, but a wise man doth scARCE SMILE.” And 
even an attention to those ‘ graces,” which we 
meet with, almost as frequently as with the beau- 
ties of style in the letters of this elegant writer; 
even the minute attention to dress, address, and to 
the numberless decencies of carriage, feature, and 
person, Which we are told mark the rea! gentleman 
with such precision, are recommended in these 
uncourtly proverbs, for the preacher saith, “ 4 
man’s dress, laughter, and gait, shew what he ise’. 
And as this polished instructor drew so much 
knowledge himself from these ungraceful adages, 
it would have been well if he had commented upon 
one more proverb, in his letters to his son: “ Why 
wilt thou, my son, be ravished with a strange woman, 
and embrace the bosom of a stranger ?” 

Much more might be added, but the printer’s boy 
calls, and I much: fear, by tracing the sentiments 
of this polite writer to.so unfashionable a source, 
I may destroy that relish for his works, which 
gives the true zest te most of his readers. 

Ts 


MACKENZIE’S TRAVELS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FROM our eagerness to promote the knowledge 
and popularity of the journal of this very intelli- 
gent traveller, we copy the following very curious 
article, respecting the traditions of arude tribe: 

“ The notion, which the Chepewyans entertain 
of the creation, isof avery singularnature. They 
believe, that, at the first, the globe was one vast 
and entire ocean; inhabited by no living creature, 
except a mighty bird, whose eyes were fire, whose 
glances were lightning, and the clapping of whose 
wings was thunder. On his descent to the ocean, 
and touching it, the earth instantly arose, and re- 
mained on the surface of the waters. This omni- 
potent bird then called forth all the variety of 
animals from the earth, except the Chepewyans, 
who were produced from a dog; and this circum- 
stance occasions their aversion to the flesh of that 
animal, as well as the people who eat it. This 
extreordinary tradition proceeds to relate, that the 
great bird, having finished his work, made an ar- 
row, which was to be preserved with great care, 
and to remain untouched; but that the Chepe- 


wyans were so devoid of understanding, as to carry ° 


it away, and the sacrilege so enraged the great 
bird, that he has never since appeared. 

“ They have also a traditioy among them, that 
they originally came from another country, inha- 
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hited by very Wicked people, and had traversed a 

veat hike, which was narrow, shallow, and full of 
‘slands, Where they had suffered great misery, it 
being always winter, with ice and snow. They be- 
lieve also, that, in ancient times, their ancestors 
lived till their feet were worn out with walking. 
and their throats with eating. ‘They describe a 
deluge, when the waters spread over the whole 
earth, except the highest mountains, on the tops of 
which they preserved themselves. 

« They believe, that, immediately after their 
death, they pass into another world, where they 
arrive at a large river, on which they embark ina 
stone canoe, and that a gentle current bears them 
on to an extensive lake, in the centre of whichis a 
most beautiful island ; and that, in the view of this 
delightful abode, they receive that judgment for 
their conduct during life, which terminates their 
final state, and unalterable allotment. If their 
good actions are declared to predominate, they 
are landed upon theisland, where there is to be no 
end to their happiness, which, however, according 
to their notions, consists in an eternal enjoyment 
of sensual pleasure, and carnal gratifications..... 
But, if their bad actions weigh down the balance, 
the stone canoe sinks at once, and leaves them up to 
their chins in the water, to behold and regret the re- 
ward enjoyed by the good, and eternally strugyling, 
but with unavailing endeavours, to reach the blissful 
island from which they are excluded forever.’’ 


BIOGRAPHY. 
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THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. WILLIAM WINDHAM, 

[After some time, devoted to this particular object, we are 
at length able to give a new, copious, and minute life of 
Mr. WinDHAM, the disciple of Burke, the darling of 
Dr. Jorinson, and “a shieldand buckler” to his country. 
It is delightful to preserve any memorial of one, who has 
such friendships and-such enmities; who, to the “ prisca 
fides” of an ancient Englishman, adds the liberal spirit 
of learning, and the valiant heart of a soldier; whose 
motto is ‘* Odi profanum vulgus;” and who, in the 
dusky twilight of the political sky, urges an undaunted 
and right onward course; who always acts as becomes a 
generous spirit, in factious times; who despises the dic- 
tates of a false and reptile prudence; who remembers 
there is a courage of the cabinet, far more useful, and not 
less brilliant than that of the field; and, when enemies and 
conspirators are in array, would plan with the decisive 
spirit of an Eart or Strarrorp, and execute with 
the sword of a Marquis Montrose. In fine, we may 
read the character of this intrepid and liberal statesman, 
in the following lines: 


‘‘ One, who, warm and zealous for his friend, 
Spite of opposing thousands will commerd; 
And no less warm and zealous ’gainst his foes, 
In spite of railing thousands will oppose.” 


It is necessary to add, that, from the penury of biegraphy 
inthis country, the Editor has been obliged to publish a 
garbled and: prejudiced history of Mr. Windham. It is 
derived. from a work entitled * Public Characters for 
1802,” a work which, though in the main tolerably well 
conducted, is often diluted with lukewarmness, or tainted 
with jacobinism, Its publisher is one R. Pbillips, who 
has more than once incurred the displeasure of govern- 
ment, and felt the gripe of the laws; and many of its 
Writers, though they affect the sweetest spirit of candour 
and impartiaiiy, are well known to be disaffected to the 
tuling power. ‘hese malecontents can never forgive, in 
Mr. Winpsam, his defection from their leader, Fox; 
and hence thei absurd charge of his inconsistency, and 
hence their abhorrence of his strenuous and vigo(ous sup- 
port of a war with France. His inconsistency, if it ever 
existed, was like that, so often urged against Burke; as 
m ‘ch it has often been attacked, and as such it may easily 
be defended, The deresics of both, respecting popular 
governments, were effectually destroyed, hy contemplat- 
ng the effects of the French revolution. If Mr. Wind- 
ham ever were a whig, in the wulgar sense of that word, 
‘Sa problem not worth the solution. A transition from 
‘oryism is rare. He, who has once supported hereditary 
right, seldom becomes a bawler for the rights of the mob. 
ut, as the generous and unsuspecting confidence of youth 
Fioally changes.to caution and doubt in age, so those 
berty dreams, with which boys delight themselves at 
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school, are often forgotten, or derided, when they arrive 
at man’sestate. Sir Tuomas WenrwortnH, whose his- 
tory may be read in Hume, was, for a short time, op- 
posed to the ccurt of the first Charles; but, when he 
became the supporter of the king’s prerogative, neither 
the ** lures and ogiings” of puritans, nor the terrors of a 
scaffold, erected by /evellers, induced him to change 
again. } 


THE lives of our contemporaries are undoubt- 
edly interesting, but those of the statesmen, who 
live during the same period with ourselves, must 
be allowed to be edifying in no common degree. 
It is to them we are indebted for the prosperity or 
the misfortunes of our country; for the extension 
or diminution of our territories; for the adoption 
or rejection of odious imposts....in short, for all 
that can endear, or render life miserable. Of 
these men we are proud when they support the 
fame, the dignity, the glory of our nation; when 
they repress arbitrary power; when they vindi- 
cate expiring liberty; when they die with, or only 
live to restore the lost freedom of their native land. 
To such we give a generous latitude, and a liberal 
interpretation, in respect to their conduct; they 
may pause during an awiul crisis; they may op- 
pose their former friends; they may even league 
with their former enemies, and yet still possess the 
esteem of their countrymen. Of this, indeed, they 
can be deprived only by the most flagrant incon- 
sistency ; for they may change their opinions with- 
out losing our confidence, provided they do not 
profit by the change. It is then, and not until 
then, that the pseudo-patriot incurs our supicions, 
and we begin to consider his conduct at least equi- 
vocal. 

Mr. Windham was born in, and is descended 
from ancestors, who have been long settled in the 
county of Norfolk, in which he possesses a small 
patrimony*. His family appears to have sided 
with the whigs, and to have given its aid in for- 
warding one of the darling schemes of that party 
....the establishment of a national militia. One of 
his near relatives accepted a commission as colo- 
nel of the battalion of his native district, and 
seems to have been particularly anxious to esta- 
blish such a system of discipline as should render 
the corps respectable. In order to achieve this, 
he actually published a treatise on the subject, in 
1759, and in the preface has given a curious 
and interesting account of the improvements made 
in the fire arms used by the moderns. 

After receiving the usual preliminary education 
ata public school, young Windham was sent to 
Oxford, and entered, we believe, of Brazen-nose- 
college, the very name of which has doubtless put 
many a modest youth to the blush. He had the 
good fortune, while there, to be placed under the 
care of a most excellent scholar.... Winstanley, 
now provest of Alban-hall, and much to the credit 
of the pupil, he himself had no sooner risen in the 
world, and obtained some degree of consideration, 
than he procured preferment for him also, by 
means of his friend, the duke of Portland, the pre- 
sent chancellor, whose fortunes he is supposed to 
have followed, and whose defection from the ranks 





* This appears to be either a wilful falshood, or a 
strange misapprehension in the biographer. Mr. Wind- 
ham's ancestors, there is good reason to believe, were loyal 
friends to the exiled family. My Lord BoLtincsroxe, 
when intriguing at Bar-le-duc, in favour of prince Charles 
Edward, addressed a confidential letter to Sir William Wind- 
ham, containing a full developement of the designs of those, 
who, in the language of the time, were denominated the 
Facobite party. Sir William Windham appears to be one 
of the founders of Mr. Windham’s family; a gentleman, 
who, as the reader will perceive, by consulting. Dr. SMoL- 
Let's continuation of Hume’s history, would have done any 


a militia! He is described, with wonderful fervour, by 
Smollet, as one of the most active, undaunsed, and eloquent 
menibers of the house of commoss, Note by the Editor 
of the Port Folie. 








'y | thematical and astronomical experiments. 
work, rather than act with whigs, or repose confidence in 
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of opposition be has in some degree countenanced, 
by means of asimilar conduct. 

No sooner was Mr. W. released from the trame 
mels of colleges and tutors, than he repaired to the 
metropolis, and soon after visited the continent... 
not in the splendid, gaudy, and expensive style, to 
which our nobility and gentry are usually accus- 
tomed....-but in a manner better suited to his for- 
tune, which was but scanty, and his future hopes 
in life, which were not of a nature to warrant any 
ridiculous pageantry. 

It was not until the epoch of the American war, 
that Mr. Windham found means of distinguishing 
himself, and then only by his zeal in opposition to 
the existing government, as some of his late associ 
ates would affect to term it....but far more proper- 
ly....in Opposition to the unworthy ministers of 
that petiod. His bosom glowed with no uncom- 
mon share of indignation against those, whom he 
accused as the subverters of our rights, and the 
spoilers of our wealth....men battening on corrup- 
tion, and eager for despotism and military execu- 
tion. These sentiments were uttered by him both 
in public and private; at county meetings, dinner 
parties, in the metropolis, and the country; from 
the tops of carts, and of waggons, to the {reehold- 
ers, the mob, &c. &c. 

The cause, in which he then embarked,ehas been 
long since consecrated by success, and the over- 
flowings of a youthful bosom will of course be par- 
doned, nay praised, as evincing a heart exulting in 
the darling theme of liberty! At the period we 
allude to, the ex-secretary was less metaphysical 
than he has become since; his arguments and his 
language therefore, were better calculated to cap- 
tivate his audience; in short, he became a popular 
orator...a whig...a whig too of the most determin- 
ed kind....one of those capable of spending both 
life and fortune in the “ glorious cause,” in which 
he was engaged, and of going any lengths in sup- 
port of his principles. 

We ought not here to omit the mention of an 
incident honourable to the laudable ambition of 
Mr. Windham. 

The reign of his present majesty has been dis- 
tinguished by nautical enterprises of all kinds; 
and, if we have failed in other matters of import. 
ance, it must be allowed by every candid observer, 
that we have acted no mean part in respect to our 
maritime exertions. In 1773, a new voyage of 
discovery was projected, and entrasted to the care 
of the hon. commodore Phipps, afterwards lord 
Mulgrave. This expedition, by far the most regu- 
lar and scientific of any of a similar design and ten- 
dency undertaken before that period, was first con- 
ceived by the Royal Society, and afterwards 
adopted by the king, with that due regard to sci- 
ence, which it ought ever to be the object of a 
great and enlightened nation to cultivate and pro- 
mote. The principal object of the expedition was 
to investigate, whether it was practicable to navi- 
gate to the north pole, or rather to a latitude very 
near to it. To this were superadded certain second- 
ary considerations....such as to ascertain the accu- 
racy of time-kheepers and pendulums....to make 
philosophical and astronomical observations....and 
to determine the practicability of a north-east pase 
sage to the [ast Indies: that piilosopher's-stone of 
modern navigators! 

The ships sent out on this occasion, were the 
Race-Horse, commanded by the officer already al- 
luded to; and the Carcass Bomb, captain Lutwidge. 
Besides the necessary complement of officers and 
seamen, a pumber of scientific men, or, as the 
French term them, savans, were employed; and 
they took with them a valuable apparatus for mua- 
Two 
persons, both of whom have since become emi- 
nent, embarked, as we have been informed, on this 
occasion. » The first was lord Nelson, whom we 
have been given to understand acted’ as a naval 
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officer, and the second Mr. Windham, who was} 
doubtless incited by curiosity alone. 


Unluckily, however, for the cause of eloquence, 
if not of science, the future minister at war be- 
came so sea-sick as to be dangerously indisposed, 
etd the commodore was actually under the neces- 
sity, as we are told, of setting him on shore in 
Norway, when he was obliged to find his way back 
to England in the edoriferous cabin of a Green- 
landiman. 

Were we disposed to be jocular, we might ex- 
claim.... What have not the audience of St. Sie- 
phen's Chapel lost by this discomfited project! 
How many practical tropes and figures have been 
omitted, that might otherwise have acorned the 
metaphysical disquisitions of the future secretary 
end orator. Like Lutterel, he would have 
handled the oar,” and “ spliced the rope,” and 
@ steered the wheel,” and “ taken an observation ;”’ 
or like Burke, he would have harpooned a “* loose 
fish,”’ in the house of commons; or he would have 
zximed a deadly blow at the “* huge Leviathan” of 
Bloomsbury-square ; or literally pursuing the mon- 
sters of the main with the spirit of a Kentucky 
sailor, “ he would have run down the degrees of 
latitude, undaunted by the rigours of either pole, 
in search of the grampus and the whale, and pur- 
sued his monstrous game with a zeal unabated by 
the scorching heats of the equator.” 

Mr. Windham now aspired to a seat in the le- 
gislature of his country; and it must be confessed, 
that in point of education, talents, and research, 
be was well qualified for that situation. True to 
his original opinions, on his entrance into St. Ste- 
phen’s chapel, he sided in general with those, who 
had voted against the American war; but he ad- 
hered to the person, and followed the opinions of 
Mr. Fox with a marked predilection, and appear- 
ed to have formed so inseparable an union with 
that great orator and statesman, that it was sup- 
posed death alone could have dissolved the attach- 
mient. 


The practical talents of Mr. Windham were not 
suddenly called forth, nor have they, at any one 
time, been employed during a period of great du- 
ration. He was deemed qualified, however, to su- 
perintend the interests of England in the sister 
kingdom*, and he resided there during one of 
those ephemeral administrations, produced by the 
sudden ascendancy of one party in Lngland, and as 
speedily dissolved by the alternate preponderance 
ef another. 

Hopes, however, were entertained by his friends, 
that a more permanent and conspicuous situation 
might be obtained for him at home; and it was 
not unfair to augur, amidst the vibrations of pub- 
lic opinion, and the many unexpected changes that 
bave taken place during the latter part of the pre- 
sent reign, that the party, which he had so warmly 
espoused, was likely to attain that superiority, to 
which it was so justly entitled, from the acknow- 
ledged capacity of its leaders. 

At one period, indeed, a fair prospect of power 
disclosed itself to the opposition ; and in case their 
hopes had been realized, there can be no doubt 
that the subject ofthe present memoirs would have 
enjoyed some high and honourable post in the new 
administration. But the cunning, in conjunction 
with the talents of Mr. Pitt, fairly outwitted his 
adversarics, and they were left to lament their cre- 





* When Mr. Windham was about to visit Ireland, in a 
department (that of secretary) which was supposed to have 
an ex eficéo intimacy with corruption, he. went to the Coalos- 
ws of dnglish literature, avd lamented that he should be 
wider the uecessity of sanctioning practices, of which he 
could not ap»rove! ‘The memorable reply made by Dr. 
Johnson, upon this oceasion, has been often quoted since Mr. 
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dulity* in having trusted to the professions of a 
beardless statesman. 

The mode, in which that gentleman came into 
power, has often been considered as unconstitution- 
al, and by no one was it condemned with greater 
bitterness than by Mr. Windham, who seized 
every opportunity to censure the conduct of the 
premier, and render him odious to the nation. 
During the unhappy illness, with which his ma- 
jesty was afflicted, Mr. Windham, as usual, sided 
with Mr. Fox and his party; and as he always 
feels warmly, doubtless expressed himself on the 
subject of the regency, with a fervour that his ene- 
mies were tempted to stigmatise with the appel- 
lation of intemperai.ce. Here again the minority 
failed in the attainment of their object, after their 
leader had been brought from Italy, and the nation 
had behelda most extraordinary change in the de- 
portent of the two contencling parties: that head- 
ed by Mr. Pitt having boldly, and what would not 
have occurred had it not suited their interests.... 
having constitutionally insisted on an appeal in the 
new case of aregency, during the malady of the 
reigning prince, to the representatives of the peo- 
ple: while the opposition, notwithstanding their 
boasted regard for the rights and liberties of the 
country, took up the subject on high prerogative 
notions, and seemed to have changed arguments, 
before they had changed places with their adver- 
saries. 

In 1790, when the affair of Nootka Sound, and 
the armament that soon after ensued, engaged the 
attention of parliament andthe nation, Mr. Wind- 
ham expressed his op} vsition and abhorrence to 
the measures of Mr. Pitt upon that occasion. He 
talked loudlyt of‘ the insulted honour of the coun- 
try,’’ “ the heavy expences we were put to,” the 
‘* weight cf taxes we were doomed to bear,” and 
the * certain losses we incurred for uncertain pro- 
fits.” He also ridiculed * the humble minions of 
ministerial will, phalanxed under the haughty ban- 
ners of ministerial influence,” and added satirical- 
ly, * that it was not necessary for the people to 
inquire into the motives of administration for their 
conduct; they were supposed to be defended by 
the barriers of truth, and the ramparts of honour ; 
their acts dreaded not the light, and their deeds 
challenged investigation :....then they defy your cu- 
riosity, if you call it curiosity....but they shrink 
from the teuch, if you but mention inquiry.” 

When a temporary misunderstanding with Rus- 
sia took place in 1791, the subject of these me- 
moirs once more accused the minister and his 
friends of conceiving too lofty notions of preroga- 
tive, and of infringing on the rights and privileges 
ofthat house. He congratulated Mr. Pitt “on his 
ability in seeking remote wars: Nootka and Ja- 
cotta were at no small distance, and Oczakow was 
very well known to be not at ourdoors.” “ War,” 
added he “ is a question of great importance to 
the lives of thousands; and no man or member of 
an assembly, who decided on it rashly, could think 
himsel® free from guilt. The general sense of 
the couatry is against the war, and the manufac- 
turers in many places are alarmed. Of the city 
of Norwich I can speak more particularly,” adds 
he, “ and I know that they there dread the utter 
ruin of theiv trade.” While speaking$ on the 
same subject some time after, “ he attacked the 
consistency and confidence of the minister; he ac- 
cused him of having opposed the majorities of 
that house in an unconstitutional manner, and he 
replied to the question put by Mr. Pitt of Who is 
his accuser?’ that he himself was both crim/na/ and 
accuser.” 





* This alludes to Mr. Pitt’s promise relative to a disselu- 
tion of purléament. 

t Debate on Monday, Deecrnber 13th, whea an inquiry 
was moved for by Mr. Grey. 





On another occasion® he attacked his late cg}. slay 
leagues with a vein of happy ridicule, teo keen = 
not to be felt, but, perhaps, too fine not to evapor. re 
ate in a parliamentary report. After combatin Lote 
the attempt to preclude an inquiry, he is said to slay 
have spoken as follows :... ge 

“ This administration, which it has been thy plan 
fashion to paint asa perfect paragon of purity and pie 
virtue, will now stand unmasked and exposed jn ins 
their true and natural colours. The gay and em. yo 
broidered suit of pretence, in which they have " 7 
decked themselves, and under which they have a 
strutted in magnificent disguise, is torn off, ang hs 
they behold them in the tattcred rags of their ge b fo 
nuine deformity. They stand, like the uncased eta 
French, which the licentiousness of our stage ig Sad’ 
too apt to exhibit to ridicule....in ruffles without a "e 
shirt....in tinsel and lace on the outsice....in dirt op : 
dowlas within. ‘They stand before their cenfiding ot 
majority, convicted of shrinking from trial; and fel 
when a man does not dare to stand trial, the world a 
has a right to believe him guilty: and in this con. a 4 
dition stand his majesty’s ministers in the eyes of en 
their majority. Let me add, sir, one word more ee 
on this serious subject. We have before us two aah 
pregnant instances of the use, which is made of ni 
these summary and shameful proceedings, which yer | 
are introduced into practice for the sake of our dar. a 
ling revenue....that revenue, for which every thing itn 


is to be sacrificed....the citizen to be oppressed 
and ruined....the constitution to be violated. We 
see that these summary modes of conviction may 
be dexterously perverted into instruments of fa- 
vour or of fear, as it may be the political and cor. 
rupt motive of office, for the moment, to gratify or 
to intimidate.” Al 

Whatever difference of opinion may be enter. Hi ,,:1, 
tained concerning the recent conduct of Mr. Bi r5) 
Windham, no degree of obliquity can attach to 


his behaviour on that occasion, and every good man “4 
must dwell with pleasure on it. Nor ought it to 7 q 
be forgotten, that in a debate on the lottery-bill of Bj.) 
1792, he argued against lotteries in general, the HM ;, , , 


disadvantages attendant on which were so great, state: 
that in his opinion they could not be compensated Hi Mer 
for by any advantage whatever in point of revenue. 


‘ inter 
He remarked very justly, that the money pro- copic 
duced could not be called clear gain, because in prop 


consequence of lotteries many individuals were Hi §,.1;, 
rendered incapable of paying their taxes. By ac- MB ame 
quiescing in the plan, “ government avowed them- 7 ofc, 
selves the bankers.....the partners.....of all the 


’ gerat 
rogues and vagabonds now describedt. They Hi near 
made war upon the morals of the people; and tho HM nice 
progress ofthe unfortunate criminal might be easi- rage 


ly traced, step by step, from the insurance office to again 
the Old Bailey! ‘Yhe mischief had extended to Mi titya, 
every class. Were a committee appointed to in- plish 
quire into the operations of it, they would trace it Hi men, 
to the first floor, from that to the second...to the Hi cher; 
garret...to thc pawnbroker’s shop....to the Old Hi yi , 
Bailey....to the gallows....to Bedlam....or to the Bi such 
workhouse !” by th 
Nor ought it to be forgotten, that Mr. Windham ney 
ably and eloquently combated the slave trade, and W. 
attacked all those base and interested motives, that twain 
would stee} the heart of man against the common Hiyfj;,, 
principles of humanity. He asserted} ‘* that, i Hong, 
dependent of the solid reasoning, the eloquence Biolide, 
and the ability, which had been exerted in favou? iri), C 
of the abolition of the slave trade, the bare state- Hop f,, 
ment of facts so enormous and atrocious, a8 a? Hhcomn 
peared by the evidence ever to have been insep® Hllibels 
rable from that trade, was sufficient to have com ryhion 
vinced the most obdurate supporters of Africa Bitetra, 
ill 
sert 
ate bh 
ols, 
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* Tuesday, March 13, on the motion “ relative to the 
conduc: of Mr. Rose during the Westminster election. 
t Mr. Mainwaring bad jusu stated the increase of abuse 











W. has beem supposed to have chauged his polities. 


y 
} Menday, February 20, 1792. See Parl. Deb. 
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practised this year. 


} Wednesday, April 25, 1792. 





slavery, that the continuation of so iniquitous and 
abominable a traffic for a moment longer, was un- 
just. inhuman, and not to be defended on any 
principle whatever.” He maintained “ that the 
slave trade ought io be abolished.” “ When they 
were told of the justice due to the West. Iadia 
planters, were they to forget the vast debt of jus- 
tice due to their slaves? When they were offer- 
ing up so much to the interest of the West India 
islands, were they not to recollect the sufferings, 
which they were entailing on the Africans for 
some year's to come, in comparison with the suifer- 
ings of those, who had been transported long since! 
What relief was it for fature suffcrers, that so many 
before them had suffered? It was like one, who, 
being reproved for skinning eels alive, said, ¢ they 
had been always used to it.’ 
} After much pointed reasoning, he concluded by 
observing, * that in comparison between the pos- 
sible consequences of the abolition, he saw doubt- 
ful contingencies, evils, or disadvantages, on one 


! 

| 

; side...-certain gross and scandalous injustice, 
shame, and disgrace on the other.” 

{ On this great question Mr. Windham was in 
: earnest; indeed, had some others,’ who only pre- 
9 BM tended to support it, evinced the same warmth of 
conviction and the same energy of conduct, there 


can be no doubt but that this odious traffic would 
long since have been annihilated, and the plighted. 
8 Me faith of parliament rescued from dishonour. 

(To be continued.) 


n a 
a- LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
a FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
AFTER a considerable, but unavoidable delay, 
* both volumes of the very beautiful edition of 


Tooke’s Russia, published by William Fry of this 
to HM city, have made their appearance. This is incom- 


42 BM parably the best history of an interesting epoch in 
‘0 Hi the Muscovite annals; and its popularity here has 
Of Bi been tested, by eight hundred subscribers, obtained 
the MM ina very short time, and principally in the southern 
aly BM states. As it has been suggested, that “ Secret 
ted HM Memoirs of the Courtof St. Petersburg” is a more 
Us Be interesting work, nay, that even Toor is less 
r0- BM copious than the author of Secret Memoirs, it is 
In HB proper to state, that it has long been a settled 
cre Me fashion among the jacobins, both of French and 
ac: BH American birth, to vilify and falsify the character 
‘Mm MB of Catharine. The motive is obyjous. By exag- 
the gerating the faults of the Russian princess, they 
hey Hi mean to inspire into their deluded votaries, the 
the miserable populace, a blind, furious, and fanatical 
asi’ Bi rage against monarchical power, and, indeed, 
¢ 4 BA wwainst all power, but the brutal force of the mul- 
4 10 Mi titude. No means are left unessayed to accom- 
» i ME plish this darling project, which, from the com- 
¢ it Mimencement of the French revolution, they have 
2 cherished with parental solicitude, and which they 


will continwe to cherish, until, by the councils of 
such men as Burke and WinpuaM, followed up 
by the sword, and by the besom of destruction, 
hey are no longer permitted to vex mankind. 

We have been inundated with a tide of scandal 
igainst the empress of the north, and this “ water 
of bitterness”? has been variously directed, by jacobin 
Conductors. Sometimes, as a purling falshood, it 
glides into our ears from the Morning Chronicle 
ills of poetry, and sometimes it rushes roughly 
on from the ditch of St. Antoine; and the filthiest 
‘common sewers of Paris. Among other lies and 
libels, affecting the Russian government, the ano- 
Jmous author of “ Secret Memoirs” proffers his 
letraction, and there are not wanting those, who 
vil tell the public, that his unsubstantiated 
sertions are more legitimate than Tooke’s elabo- 
ate history, and there are not wanting American 
ols, who will believesit. But, among discerning 
ut well principled men, the reputation of Mr. 
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Fryr’s edition of an authentic work will not be de- 
preciated by arts like these. A nameless and 
shameless Frenchman, of the revolutionary tribe, 
with his execrable jacobinism, with his lewdness 
of fancy, and audacity of falshood, will not super- 
sede the well-digested and temperate work of an 
English gentleman, studious of the verity of his 
facts, as well as of the correctness of his compo- 
sitions Mr. Tooxr will not be oppressed by a 
skulking jacobin, unless the prodigy of SHaks- 
PEARE be realized; unless 


** The eagle, towerixg in bis pride of piace, 
Be by @ mousing owl hawk'd at and kill’d.” 


The faults and foibles of the imperial Kate were 
numerous, and we require no party rage to make 
them appear larger than life. Strict justice has 
been rendered to ber character by Mr. ‘1 ooxk®, and 
many other British writers. But all fanatic 
Frenchmen, of the new school, have described her 
as a prodigy of vice; and they have depicted her 
thus, not because she was sometimes wanton, some- 
times capricious, and sometimes crue/, for French- 
men, from sympathy, might, forgive all this, but 
because this prodigy wore an imperial crown, and 
sometimes waged war, in support of her authority. 
Now, had she worn a donnet rouge, and provoked 
rebellion against government, she would have been 
hailed as a Madame Montmero, or as a glorious 
Jishwoman of the 10th of August. 

It remains only to add, that this well print- 
ed edition of a first rate performance, is from 
the press of Mr. Maxwell, and that to its deserv- 
ing publisher the writer of this article wishes all 
that success, which meritorious Enterprize should 
challenge from the public. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A VERY new and humorous essayist, after re- 
marking, in the trite way, that the love of fame 
impels many great and glorious actions, declares 
vivaciously: ‘ It animates the labour of the philo- 
sopher, the heroism of the warrior, the eloquence 
of the senator, the ingenuity of the mechanic, and 
the dissipation of the fine lady. It has razed towns, 
produced epic poems, composed sonnets, made 
speeches, and invented violet soap.” 

The pretensions of a literary adventurer, are 
thus stated in a new periodical work: 

I stand forth unabashed a candidate for the name 
of author. I can shew three indisputable claims 
to the honour demanded; either of them sufficient 
to enable me to strive for the laurel crown. Iam 
an idle man, a valetudinarian, and a humorist. 
Volumes might be written on each of these texts, 
to prove them due qualifications, to enable a man 
to sit at the common council board of literature. 


In London, it is said by a late writer, a man 
may be idle without fatigue, valetudiniarian with- 
out contempt, and a humorist without controul. 
In London, idleness may, without exertion, assume 
the garb of philosophy. No man is watched by his 
attentive neighbours, nor are his actions exposed 
to the critical examination of the piercing eye of 
curiosity. 

What a late correspondent playfully alluded to, 
it seems is actually contemplated by the republican 
party. In the “ National gis,” there is a pro- 


posal for the establishment of a “ National Insti- 
tute.’’ 


The gallantries and matrimonial connections of 
plants have been generally supposed to have been 
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first applied to poetical purposes by Dr. Darwin: 
a writer in a late London paper has probably gone 
back to the oldest authority, to deprive Dr. Darwin 
of this credit, and notices the following passage in 
Claudian, as translated in the “ Guardian.” 

Branches in branches twin’d compose the grove, 

And shoot, and spread, and blossom into bree: 

The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat, 

And bendi: g pop'ars, beading poplirs meet ; 

The distant plan‘anes seem zo press move nigh, 

And to the sighing alders, alders sigh. 

In the Aurora of the 11th current, we read the 
following sentence, * Which is death, or con- 
finement for life, the more exemplary punish- 
ment?” This is a faithful transcript, and we sup- 
pose this extraordinary combination of words to be 
either the new language of the new administration, 
or else that it is a specimen of the celebrated Co- 
lumbian Dictionary. 


Inscription on a monument, under the statue of 
Sir Thomas Parkyns, a celebrated wrestler 

Here, thrown by Time, old Parkya’s laid, 
The first fair fall he ever nad; 
Nor Time, without the aid of Death, 
Could put this wrestler out of breath. 
All else he threw, and will these twaiay 
As soon as he gets up again, 


THE SUBLIME IN DANCING. 


The following is litera] from a London paper. 

A gentleman of merit, well educated, and pre- 
perly qualified by seven of the best masters that 
ever trod on English ground, teaches minuets to 
noblemen, and real ladies only, for the sum of five 
guineas paid down, with all the excelled graces of 
the head, body, arms, wrists, hands, fingers, toes, 
sinks, risings, bounds, rebounds, twirls, twists, 
fourfold mercuries, coupees, borees, flourishes, 
demi corpus, Curtscys 4 la mode, hat on, off, giv- 
ing hands and feet in an advanced octagon adorn- 
ed style, and divided into one, two, three, or four 
steps, exact to time, or bars; introducing at the 
samc moment, theala mode form, chassas, spring's, 
five and nine orders of the graces, and annexed 
with the rigadoon, Louvre, cotillion, and ancient 
and modern hornpipe steps, and elegant country 
dance positions. The said.gentleman is no com- 
mon dancing master, has some character to lose, 
THEREFORE ladies of a common capacity may 
soon attain to dance equal to the best French or 
Italian dancer in the kingdom, only for five gui- 
neas, on applying to No. 79, in the Haymarket, 
between ten and eleven in the morning, and four 
and six in the afternoon, and they will be seen 
only by the aforesaid gent/eman himself. 

Burke presents a curious picture of the mg 
ness of revolutionary times, when speaking of a 
French statesman, who went into voluntary exile, 
after monarchy was destroyed. 

«“ He was a man of honour, and virtue, and ta- 
lents, and therefore a fugitive.” 

It is sincerely, though dubiously hoped, we may 
never have just occasion to suppose that the fol- 
lowing passage is, in the remotest degree, des- 
criptive, either of our love of change, or its dis- 
graceful consequences : . 

When /earning and the erts are lust in an expes 
riment to try how well a state may stand, without 
old, fundamental principles, what sort of thing must 
be a nation of gross, stupid, ferocious, and, at the 
same time, sordid barbarians, destitute of religion, 
honour, or manly pride? 


fe 


—_—— 


Mr. WixpuAm, the bold opposer of a French 
peace, is of that undaunted spirit, and of that rapid 
decision, which render a statesman so eminently 
useful in all great emergencies. His bold. an@ 
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generous character is drawn by a Roman poet in 
two lines. 


Qui metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari. 


In a late political meeting at New York, rene- 
ral Hamittom, we understand, took occasion to 
make some remarks upon the imbecility of admi- 
nistration, and the portentous signs of the times. In 
a spirit of the clearest discernment, and in his 
wonted tones of eloquence and energy, he made 
a bricf speech on the above interesting topics. His 
address, says the accurate editor of the New York 
Evening Post, was of a general nature. He took 
& very summary view of the leading measures and 
disposition of our present administration ; as be- 
ing excessively weak, impolitic, cisorganizing, 
and unconstitutional, tending to expose the coun- 
try to intestine discord and open invasion. It was 
his opinion that the peace in Europe, even if com- 
pleted, could not be of long continuance, and that, 
in the event of a war, this country would be likely 
to get involved; and he then asked, what must be 
our situation without money in the treasury, and 
without a revenuc? He spoke of the additional 
exposure, to which we should now be liable, from 
the French in possession of Louisiana. On the 
whole, he thought the present state of things, 
both at home and abroad, such as to justify the 
most alarming apprehensions. He therefore call- 
ed upon the friends to good order, to stable govern- 
ment, to that system of measures, Which had 
brought us to what we were, to rally on this occa- 
sion, and express their opinion by voting for a 
man of correct principles and sound judgment. 


The celebrated Fuseli, who is endowed with the 
imagination of a poet, as well as the genius of a 
painter, thus describes one of the greatest masters 
of his art. 

In the dawn of modern art, Lionarpoda VINE! 
broke forth with a splendour, which distanced for- 
mer excellence. Made up of all the elements, 
that constitute the essence of genius, favoured by 
education and circumstances, all ear, all eye, all 
grasp; painter, poet, sculptor, anatomist, archi- 
tect, engineer, chymist, machinist, musician, man 
of science, and sometimes empiric, he laid hold of 
every beauty in the enchanted circle, but without 
exclusive attachment to one, dismissed in her turn 
each. Fitter to scatter hints, than to teach by ex- 
ample, he wasted life, insatiate in experiment. 
To a capacity, which at once penetrated the prin- 
ciple and real aim ofthe art, he joined an inequality 
of fancy, that, at one moment, lent him wings for 
the pursuit of beauty, and the next flung him on 
the ground to crawl in after deformity: we owe 
him chiaro oscure, with all its magic, we owe him 
caricature, with all its incongruities. His notions 
ofthe most elaborate finish, and his want of perses 
verance were at least equal. In his Last Supper, 
in the refectory of the Dominicans, he abandoned, 
without finishing, the head of Christ, exhausted by 
a wild chase after models for the heads and hands 
ofthe apostles. Had he been able to conceive the 
centre, the radii must have followed of course. 

The Editor recollects to have nowhere read a 
finer picture of the magical powers of Genius, 
than what is exhibited in the above sketch. The 
curious reacer, who is solicitous to read an ori- 
ginal and bold writer, distinguished for his taste 
and power of execution in one of the fine arts, is 
referred to Lectures on Painting, delivered before 
the royal academy, by H. Fuseli. 

Remwsrant possessed the full empire of light 
and shade, and of all the tints that float between 
them. He tinged his pencil with equal success 


in the cool of dawn, in the noon-day rxy, in the 
livid flash, in evanescent ¢wilight, and rendered 
‘darkness visible. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[Nothing, however exquisite or faultless in writing, bu‘ 
may be ludicrously parodied, or burlesqued. The fol. 
lowing very characteristical tines seem to sneer at the 
charming simplicity of Wordsworth’s “* Lyrical Bal- 
lads.” Whether this species of sarcasm, applied to the 
elegant work in question, be fair or not, the iditor will 
not now stay to settle; but will only add that the sudse- 
quent stanzas are very faithfully descriptive of rustic love 
im New-England; and though such a passion may be de- 
rided by the refinements of the city, yet it will cause no 
scoruful smile in 


“* Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing inthe checquer'd shade."”} 


JONATHAN TO JEMIMA. 


JEMIMA, won’t you let me sing 
A little song I have for you? 

I love you so like any thing, 
I vow I don’t know what to do. 


And yet I hate to let you know, 
It makes me feel all over so. 


Don’t you remember t’other day, 

When you was milking in the piggin, 
You had a straw hat on your head, 

But on your neck there was no rigging. 


And yet, kc. 


Well, by a tree close to the fence 
I stood, and while you pull’d the teats, 
I peep’d through a small knot hole there, 
Till I went almost into fits. 


And when you twisted round your head, 
And turn’d your eyes towards the tree, 
It made me feel amazing sham’d, 
So plaguy ’fraid that you would see. 


I look’d right at your cheek and chin, 
And all from where your gown had fell, 
It made me think of fifty things... 
But you won’t like ifit I tell. 


And when you fill’d your piggin full, 
And tothe house away had run, 
It almost made me cry with grief, 
I was so sorry when you’d done. 


I wish that I had been a weed, 
That almost to your bosom grew ; 
Or if the cow’s teat I had been, 
Then should I have been press’d by you. 


When I went home, oh how I felt, 
So bad that I could almost cry ; 

I was not sorry....yet I thought 
That I most certainly should die. 


I did not go to bed till twelve, 
I felt so droll about my honey, 
And there Ilay till broad day-light, 
But could not sleep for thinking on ye. 


Ithought you would not marry me, 
You’re so much prettierthan 1; 

So I resolv’d to hang myself, 
For still I thought that I should die. 


- J took a rope and went away-vu- 
My heart was sorer than a bile.... 
But when I got it round my neck, 
I says, thinks J, it an't-worth while. 


Then home I went,good Lord, 
I vum I never felt so bad, 
I had a nation deal of grief, 
And folks all thought that I was mad. 


Says mother, says she, Jonathan, 

Pray what the deuce can ail yoy now? 
Mother, says I, if you was I, 

You'd feel as bad as me, I vow. 


Now sister says, and mother says, 
And so do ali the neighbours say, 
That l am sartinly in love, 
"Tis every bit as plain as day.” 


And father yesterday declared... 
Oh how it makes me blush to tell... 
If somehow we could make a match, 
He thinks that we might do right welh 


He’ll let me have a lot of ground, 
A gander, goose, the brindled cow, 
A pair of oxen, th’ old grey mare, 
Two pigs, a barrow, and a sow. 


And fifty other things like them 
He'll let us have to get along: 

And you can get some plates, some chairs,,,, 
And now I’m almost done my song. ; 


— 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


IMITATION OF HORACE, 


Ove 1x. Boox 1. 


BEHOLD, my friend, *Aschutney’s mound 
No more its top is white with snow ; 

No more with frost the woods are crown’d, 
Nor streams, congeal’d, forget to flow. 


No need of fire....it is not cold... 
But ope your case with liberal hand; 
Bring generous wine, of four years old, 
And near the cheering glasses stand. 


Trust to the gods all cares but these, 
Let joy and pleasure now prevail; 

They smooth the rough tempestuous seas, 
Their fat lulls the stormy gale. . 


Life’s common lot account as gain ; 
Perhaps the morrow is not thine 2«e«s 
Indulge no idle anxious pain, 
Nor at the ills of life repine. 


While hoary Age, morose and sour, 
Is distant from the present scene, 
Acknowledge life’s triumphant power, 
And court the /asses round the green... 


The rural field, or gay parterre, 
Where whispering lovers nightly stray, 
Now callthee forth to meet the fuir, 
Whose social converse crowns the day. 





* A lofty eminence in Vermont. 


- - ' 
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